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NEHELSON 


Atlas of the Early Christian World 


by Professors F, van der Meer and C. Mohrmann, translated and edited by MARY F. HEDLUND, 
MA and Professor H. H. ROWLEY, DD _ “If the specialist or the non-specialist wishes to know a 
host of detail it is all here, and there are very full indices of places, people and things which are 
invaluable ... The whole is infused by the most scrupulous and careful scholarship which is 
authoritative, persuasive and unique. Miss Mary F. Hedlund and Professor Rowley were res- 
ponsible for the translation, the highest praise for which is that it does not in the least read like a 
translation and that names and movements appear in their English dress. Altogether this is a 
noble piece of work.”’—Christian World 

144” 10)” 216pp 
uniform with the above Nelson's Atlas of the Bible 70s 


Documents from Old Testament Times 


edited by D. WINTON THOMAS This book “will be welcomed by school teachers and others 
engaged in religious education in particular, as well as by students of the Bible in general. There 


is nothing comparable to it which is conveniently available . . . The volume is attractively produced, 
has some excellent illustrations, and is very moderately priced.”—Glasgow Herald 
98" x64" 320pp 18s 


A History of Medicine 


by DOUGLAS GUTHRIE “Many histories of medicine have appeared in recent years, but no 
post-war work in a single volume is better than this one by Dr. Douglas Guthrie . . . the text is 
never in danger of deteriorating into a catalogue of names and achievements . . . it would be hard 
to suggest how this excellent and reasonably priced book could be improved.”—Lancet 

72 half-tone plates 8§" « 53” xvi+464pp 42s 


Catching Salmon and Sea Trout 


by G. P. R. BALFOUR-KINNEAR “I have no hesitation in recommending it both to expert 
fishers and to budding and would-be anglers. There is indeed no one interested in the life and 
habits of the salmon and the sea-trout who will not learn something new from this book . . . 
Will become a classic.""—Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart. 32 half-tone plates ; 3pp. of diagrams 
83” x 53” 232pp 21s 


the first two books in a new series 


NELSON’S NAUTICS 
Ships in Rough Water 


by J. L. KENT. An expert account of the behaviour of ships in rough water and its influence 
on ship design. The three parts deal comprehensively with first, Ocean Weather, then Movements 
of a Ship in a Sea-way, and lastly Propulsion in Rough Water Conditions. The author has 
drawn widely on the results of the latest research, and the book is an original and thoroughly 
up-to-date contribution to our knowledge of the subject. 82 diagrams. 

8h" x 296pp 32s 6d 


Introduction to Dock and Harbour Engineering 


by ROLT HAMMOND A full and comprehensive treatment of the many aspects of dock and 
harbour design which confront engineers, dock and port authorities, and all concerned with the 
organisation of marine trade. Among the many topics covered are: The Forces of the Sea ; 
Planning the Harbour ; Submarine Works ; Oil Handling at Ports ; Mechanical Engineering at 
Ports ; Transport Facilities ; Speeding Turn-round in Ports ; the Harbour Engineer in War. 
12 half-tone plates ; 22 diagrams. 

x 62” 168pp 25s 
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EDITORIAL 


Traditionally January is the month for looking back over the previous year and for making 
new resolutions for the future (quite often it is a recurring set of resolutions). The January 
issue of this periodical was prepared long before the year ended and the last few days of 
December and the first day of January are seldom propitious for a sober consideration of 
the main events of the previous twelve months. The middle of January is a better time : cold 
air has cleared the brain : the thought of food and drink no longer faintly nauseates : we have 
time to look back. 


From a libraries view point this was Roberts year, ‘Here we sits like birds in the wilderness” 
waiting for the report of the Roberts Committee and all through 1958 we have read the various 
memoranda presented for its consideration. Unfortunately we must wait to know what 
evidence was presented verbally, but it seems fairly clear that the main issues are concerned 
with the question of autonomy of library authorities. The Library Association memorandum 
set out to show that the provision of an adequate, let alone a first-class, library service was 
primarily a question of money ; that small local authorities with low rateable value were incapable 
of producing sufficient funds, and that therefore these authorities should be incorporated for 
library purposes into larger systems, principally county councils. The Association of Municipal 
Corporations presented the case for local independence, arguing that it was the right of the 
community to decide what kind of library service it wanted. The Association stated that the 
service was an amenity service—a use of a word which caused much animosity in the profession— 
but it did not present any proposals in justification of a situation whereby the people of a small 
town might have to pay twice as much per head of population as a bigger town, to provide the 
hundred basic reference books which any town could say it ought to have. 


1958 was also a year in which no conclusions were reached on a new national award 
for Librarians-in-charge. It would appear to be the case that the old APT IT award was 
interpreted, on the implementation of the new scales, as meanly as possible. Throughout the 
year the question has been discussed by the staff side of the National Joint Council and it is 
understood that the representatives of the Library Association have been of much assistance 
to Nalgo in their pursuit of a settlement. From time to time it has been suggested that the 
Library Association is not as co-operative as it should be in these matters and also that Nalgo 
is not as interested in library staffs as it should be. It is doubted whether there is much truth 
in these suggestions : an editorial of last year commented that it is the duty of every librarian 
to press for higher salaries by more intense local union activity. Some librarians are now of 
the opinion that the national award should be abrogated. This, they suggest, would release 
progressive library authorities from a decision which was adopted nationally and allow them 
to grade posts in closer relation to those of other council officers. Such upgradings would 
undoubtedly assist librarians in other authorities. 


The position of librarians in university and special libraries continues to be poor. From 
the little evidence available salaries are rarely as good (perhaps one should say, as bad) as 
those for comparable positions in public libraries. Staff have great difficulty in obtaining the 
support of trade unions and professional associations which represent the main body of workers 
or teachers with the employers. 


There will often be but one or two librarians working with a large number of research 
workers, teachers, journalists, or what-have-you, and these have, in many cases and places, 
numerous obstacles to overcome in persuading their employers that libraries are a most important 
link in the chain of research and education, and that the staff must be adequately paid. However, 
some progress has been made : librarians of long service in government libraries know how 
much has been achieved and it is understood that librarians of Technical colleges have great 
expectations of salary improvements in 1959 as a result of hard work in 1958. 
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Mr. W. G. Smith resigned from the editorship of The Assistant Librarian in 1958 to enter 
more competitive and lucrative journalism and it must be regretfully noted that the character 
of that excellent journal has suffered by his departure. Under his direction it was exciting, 
now it is merely excitable. Another young loss to British librarianship was Eric Moon, gone 
to Newfoundland. Since he and W. G. Smith left, the Council of the Association of Assistant 
Librarians has been a less vigorous meeting. This is hearsay, let it be said at once, but reading 
the issue of The Assistant Librarian in which he tendered his resignation, W. G. Smith reiterated 
the need of the Library Association for a Director and asked that the A.A.L. continue to press 
for such a position on the retirement of the Secretary of the Library Association. It must be 
considered a lapse in the vigour and virility of the A.A.L. that a new secretary has been appointed 
to the Library Association, without, so far as can be discovered, any dissent or objection on the 


part of the A.A.L. 


In 1958, the Library Association accepted an offer to move its headquarters to a site in 
Store Street and there was much brou-ha-ha about secrecy, information for members, and so 
on. The move will not take place for some years it is supposed, but a walk down Store Street 
disclosed that the building of the new Library Association and National Central Library head- 
quarters will follow the demolition of one if not two hostelries. The proximity of the “Chaucer 
Arms” (licensed as ““The Marlborough”) is to some, more perhaps than others, a point in 
favour of visiting Chaucer House for study or meeting. Now it must be considered where 
London librarians will entertain themselves and their provincial colleagues. Who will replace 
the lugubrious host of ““The Chaucer Arms” ? 


The talking point of 1958 was probably public relations with Mr. Best Harris to the fore. 
It is hoped that his articles in this journal will stimulate not only discussion but activity. Mr. John 
Wakeman of New York, now vaguely remembered in Finchley and Dagenham in a delicious 
article in Library Trends was powerfully critical of British public relations activity. Without a 
doubt librarians are not active in this field to the extent they could be but much of Mr. Wakeman’s 
article was specious and inaccurate. He has made his point of course : there has been no effort, 
official or otherwise to repute his comments. His article would convey to any librarian or other 
person who did not know the extent of British public and non-public library service that British 
librarianship was a poor semi-delinquent, semi-moronic orphan. 


1958 was an unspectacular year. Thousands of people, young, old, wise, stupid, regular 
and casual entered the doors of the libraries of this country with what expectations we know 
not. That they were all satisfied is too much to expect or hope but the fact that a great many 
of them returned, that it was just as difficult to get a seat in the University libraries at London 
and Sheffield, and that the demand for serious books and inter-library lending increased is 
proof enough that we could do a great deal more in 1959 if we tried a little harder. 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 
FEBRUARY, 1958 


Ir has recently been brought to our notice that an article entitled “Automation in the Library” 
by Hilary Elgin, which appeared in THe Lisrary Wor tp, February 1958, incorporates 
features which suggest that its composition was not entirely original. The language and phrase- 
ology of Mrs. Elgin’s article bear a similarity which appears to extend far beyond mere 
coincidence to an article entitled ““The Trend towards Mechanization in Libraries” by Melvin J. 
Voigt, which was published in Library Trends in October, 1956. No mention was made among 
the authorities cited by Mrs. Elgin of her indebtedness to Mr. Voigt’s article. 


Our embarrassment at the publication under one name of the unacknowledged labours 
of another is exceeded only by our regret that this should have occurred. 


We wish to apologise to Mr. Voigt and to The Editor of Library Trends for the unwitting 
and unpermitted use of their material, and to acknowledge the very great extent to which the 
article “The Trend towards Mechanization in Libraries’’ was drawn upon by Mrs. Elgin in 
her contribution to the columns of THe Lisrary Wor Lp. 
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Libraries in the Union of South Africa 
By R. F. Kennepy, City Librarian, Johannesburg Public Library. 


In spite of the tremendous advances made in recent years in the provision of library services 
in the Union of South Africa, the country must still be considered as in the pioneering stage. 
This is what makes library work in South Africa so exciting. Looking back to 1920, when I 
took my first post in a South African public library, there were then, except for one village, 
no free public libraries in the country, there was no librarian qualified by examination, university 
libraries were not organized, and there were no public libraries in any Native area. ‘Today 
all the major cities, except Port Elizabeth, Pietermaritzburg (the capital of Natal) and 
Kimberley, have free public libraries, the coverage of rural areas by provincial libraries is 
nearly complete, most cities are making provision for the non-European peoples, there is a 
system of inter-library loans between public, university and special libraries, and there are 
no fewer than six universities offering post-graduate courses in library science or degrees in 
librarianship. This all sounds very grand, but there is still a tremendous lot of work to be done 
before the quality of the library service given at all levels can be considered satisfactory. In 
the bigger centres and at the universities much building up of book stock is necessary—there 
are, for instance, great gaps in the combined holdings of periodicals, particularly runs of the 
lesser-known foreign journals on specialized subjects ; there is insufficient qualified and 
experienced staff to do the necessary local bibliographical work and to provide expert reader 
guidance in the public libraries ; service to the African people cannot be satisfactory until 
illiteracy has been eliminated ; and many problems arising from bilingualism, the diversity 
of races and cultures, and the sparsity of population, must be solved. In fact, the South African 
librarian’s problem is to raise a lusty infant through childhood and adolescence to powerful 
and intelligent manhood. 


The Union is divided into four provinces : the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Orange 
Free State, and the Transvaal. Except for the two national libraries, the South African Public 
Library at Cape Town and the State Library at Pretoria, responsibility for public libraries is 
delegated to the provincial councils. The provinces included in their local government 
ordinances clauses giving local authorities power to establish and maintain or to make grants 
to public libraries. Until quite recently few towns accepted responsibility for a public library, 
they preferred to make grants-in-aid—usually deplorably small—to an independent committee 
running a subscription library. 


Durban was the first large town to take over its public library and make it a municipal 
institution. This was in 1911, but it was not until 1937 that Durban abolished the subscription 
and became a free library. Johannesburg was the first large town to make its library free. 
In 1924 the Town Council took over the Library from the subscribers on condition that the 
Council should maintain it as a free library and erect a suitable new building. Other towns 
on the Witwatersrand Goldfields followed, and in 1933 Pretoria became a free library, followed 
in 1937 by Durban, and in 1946 by Bloemfontein. 


The two national libraries are peculiar institutions ; they are state-aided, drawing most 
of their revenue from the Union Government and controlled by more or less independent 
committees appointed by the Minister of Education, Arts and Science. The State Library at 
Pretoria is the centre of the inter-library loan system for Southern Africa ; it is a copyright 
depository ; and it is the free library for Pretoria. The Pretoria municipality makes an annual 
grant to the State Library to meet the cost of the service to Pretoria people. The South African 
Public Library, Cape Town, is the oldest library in the Union and possesses more treasures— 
notably the Grey Collection—than any other South African Library. It is a copyright depository, 
and because of its holdings of runs of South African newspapers and periodicals it has always 
been regarded as an important reference library for students of South African history and 
affairs. Until quite recently it also served as the public library for the people of Cape Town, 
charging a subscription for the privilege of borrowing. Recently the City of Cape Town took 
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over its lending function, and the S.A.P.L. is now solely a national reference library and 
bibliographical centre. 


The most important library development in South Africa since World War II was the 
establishment of provincial libraries by the Provincial Councils of the four provinces. These 
are essentially rural libraries and all four follow much the same pattern. Their object is to 
extend free library services to the rural areas and to small towns unable to provide an independent 
free library from their own resources. The initiative came from the Transvaal, where the 
free library was already strongly established in the cities. The Transvaal Province decided to 
accept responsibility for rural libraries in 1941, and divided the Province into eight regions 
or major library units. A headquarters was established in Pretoria and the first two regional 
libraries began operations in 1944. The objects of the Provincial Library are to co-ordinate 
the work of small town libraries ; to provide advice and books to towns with a European 
population of not more than 25,000 ; to establish depots in the true rural areas at meeting 
places such as schools, shops (or “stores” as we call them in South Africa), railways stations, 
farmers’ associations and women’s institutes, and on large estates, and, where the local com- 
munity cannot offer suitable accommodation, by erecting pre-fabricated rooms ; and, in 
exceptional cases, sending books direct to individual readers who live in remote places far from 
their nearest neighbours. Before the establishment of the Provincial Library most towns and 
villages had their own small subscription libraries. Under the new system these small libraries 
retain their autonomy. They may join the Provincial system on condition that they are taken 
over by the local authority and run as free libraries for the European population without fee 
or deposit, and that the local authority houses the library in suitable premises and provides 
finances for staff and maintenance. The Province provides the books. The minimum con- 
tribution per capita of the European population which must be provided by the local authority 
is : health committees and village councils 2/-, towns with less than 10,000 population 3/-, 
over 10,000 and under 25,000 5/-, and it is proposed to admit towns of up to 50,000 European 
inhabitants on condition that they spend at least 7/6 a head on their library. The Transvaal 
Provincial Library now serves 80 town and village libraries and has 460 depots. It has a stock 
of close on a million books, registered members number 115,263 and the annual circulation 
is just under three million volumes. The Regional Librarians visit all the libraries within their 
area to give advice and assistance and to arrange exhibitions, lecture tours, the formation of 
discussion and drama groups, and educational film shows. These adult educational functions 
are designed to arouse the interest of the reading public in definite constructive directions, 
and books are always made available to satisfy this new interest. The work of the Provincial 
Library is sadly handicapped by lack of a sufficient number of qualified librarians. Another 
serious problem is the insufficient number of books in Afrikaans to satisfy the readers, the 
majority of whom are Afrikaans-speaking. 


The other three provinces have all established provincial libraries similar in most respects 
to the service pioneered by the Transvaal. The Province of the Cape of Good Hope, by far the 
largest in area, was a late starter but has forged ahead prodigiously. In the year 1957 the 
stock increased from 610,310 to 1,024,512 ; membership increased from 37,408 (30,520 Europeans 
and 6,888 non-Europeans) to 71,419 (59,669 Europeans and 11,750 non-Europeans) ; and 
the circulation in 1957 was over two million volumes. In 1958 the financial provision by the 
Cape Province for books, periodicals, gramophone records, art prints and other audio-visual 
material was £172,000. At the end of 1957 this Library served 85 public libraries, 142 European 
depots and go non-European depots. The service is, of course, only just getting under way. 


Unlike the other provinces, there were no free libraries in the cities and big towns of the 
Cape when the Provincial Library was established. To encourage the big towns to make their 
libraries free the Province offers to make a grant on a fifty-fifty basis to towns of over 50,000 
European inhabitants if the local authority takes over the library and abolishes subscriptions. 
Formerly there were provincial grants to the subscription public libraries in towns big or 
small. These grants are being withdrawn and the subscription libraries find themselves with 
no alternative but to join the provincial service. Cape Town availed itself of the provincial 
offer and took over the many small suburban libraries within the City limits, established new 
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libraries and put travelling libraries on the road, and now has a very flourishing free library 
service. 

It is too early to judge the quality of the library service given by the provinces, but they 
have been successful in providing coverage for the true rural areas and in persuading a great 
majority of the small town libraries to become free and to provide an infinitely better service 
than they did formerly. Their main weakness is that the staff at the point of service is untrained ; 
at depots the link between book and reader is a voluntary librarian, and in the affiliated town 
libraries the staff is employed and controlled by the local authority and the qualified regional 
librarians have no jurisdiction over them. The provinces are endeavouring to overcome this 
weakness by providing short courses in the elements of librarianship for their rural and small 
town librarians. These courses are of about four days duration and are held about three times 
a year ; each time in a different region. 


Strenuous efforts are being made to provide a steady flow of trained librarians. The 
South African Library Association, the oldest training body in the country, continues to hold 
correspondence courses and examinations and to issue certificates and diplomas. Its examina- 
tions are of three stages : elementary, intermediate, and final. The full diploma is issued only 
to university graduates after completing the final examination. There are also six universities 
offering post-graduate courses of one-year duration or longer courses leading to a degree in 
librarianship. Four of the universities also provide one- or two-year courses of a lower standard 
for matriculants. The shortage of qualified library workers is most acute in the provincial 
library services, the small town libraries and, strange to relate, in the special libraries ; the 
big town libraries and the universities are not so badly staffed. 


In assessing library progress in South Africa, it is customary to estimate membership, 
book-stock and circulation in relation to the white or European population only. This is 
because, until recently, only a very small proportion of the non-white population could read. 
In the past few years this has been changing, and today of the 9} million Native African people 
about 40 per cent are technically literate. The most urgent library problem, as far as the 
native African is concerned is really one of general education. The policy of the Union Govern- 
ment is to eliminate illiteracy and then to provide Native libraries. In the meantime there 
are quite well educated Natives in the towns to be provided for as well as the large population of 
Coloured people, or people of mixed descent. Some towns, notably Johannesburg, have provided 
libraries for Natives and for Coloured people. The Johannesburg municipality established its 
first Native library in 1940, and has gradually developed the service until it now has five libraries 
in the Native areas, two in the Coloured areas, a whole-time service in the Non-European 
Hospital and libraries in 16 non-European schools. Although the Coloured people are generally 
of a lower standard of education than Europeans, their reading habits are similar to those of 
Europeans. Natives are quite different. Very few of them read for pleasure ; they will read 
set works for examination purposes, but few continue to read anything when the examination 
is passed. At the Native libraries nearly 90 per cent of the borrowers are children, and when 
they leave school they leave the library. The children look upon the library as an extension 
of the school and during school holidays they neither read nor visit the library. It must be 
remembered that the great majority of Natives are only now emerging from a very primitive 
way of life, in which they were unacquainted with reading, writing and books. It will be a 
considerable time before the Native people as a whole are sufficiently advanced to make intelli- 
gent use of public libraries. In the meantime the libraries in the Native areas provide text- 
books and additional reading for students, general reading matter for the few who are able and 
willing to use it, and books for the children. The libraries are well used by students, most of 
whom find it more convenient to study in the library rather than in their homes. 

South Africa is a good country for librarians ; there is so much happening and so much 
still to be done. There are boundless opportunities for men and women of energy and initiative : 
opportunities to break new ground, to introduce new methods and to assist in building up a 
library service which we hope will in time be second to none in the world. 
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“Ty Some London Gramophone Record Libraries— 
| Impressions of Visits to the Collections in Six Public Libraries i 
By D. J. Simpson 


Untu. a few months ago I held rather jaundiced views on record libraries, feeling that while 
— staff and stocks were in general inadequate it was a pity to branch out into the heavy expense of 
record collections. Then came a move to a library with a collection of records, and my prejudices 
were gradually undermined as I saw it in action. There are some subjects which cannot properly 
be dealt with by written texts. A painting cannot be described in words, but a good reproduction 
can show what it looks like. The British Colour Council does not rely on words to describe its 
standard colours, but shows a sample of each colour required. Similarly, to demonstrate what 
a musical performance really sounds like, a gramophone record succeeds where a written 
record would fail. If we do not supply a good selection of gramophone records, we are not 
giving the student of music the opportunity to hear good performances which we ought to give, 
and we are robbing many ordinary people of the chance to broaden their musical knowledge 
beyond the bounds of their own record purchases and such concerts as they can attend or hear 
on the radio. If music is accepted as part of the cultural landscape then the case for record 
libraries is proved. The question of when, and how much, is a part of the general struggle for 
funds waged by every local government department, but the gramophone record can stand 
equal to the musical score as a desirable part of the public library stock. While the score records 
the composer’s work, the gramophone records capture the performer’s interpretation, and there 
is no written substitute for this. 


While my conversion was in progress, Sutton and Cheam Public Libraries decided to make 
their music recordings available to the public as individuals instead of confining their loan to 
groups (language records are already available to individuals), so I began to visit other libraries, 
to learn from their experience and advice. Some libraries were visited unofficially, while I was 
taken to others officially by my Chief Librarian. In every case the librarians in charge of the 
collections were friendly, hospitable (there was usually a cup of tea) and very willing to answer 
long strings of questions—even that rude one which asks, “If you were starting again, would you 
do anything differently ?” To experience this sort of hospitality is one of the pleasures of 
belonging to the library profession, and I am glad to find it so much in evidence in this new 
sphere of specialist work. 


As I worked my way through six libraries it became clear that there were at least six 
different ways of doing things, and that there was little agreement on the way to select, care for, 
and issue records, and none at all on the length of their useful life. In short, the collections had 
been built up by individuals, and bore the stamp of their personalities. Some of them were a 
monument to the way in which a scheme can be made to work once the designer has set his 
mind to it. The interesting thing was the wide variation in standards of service which the 
borrower would get, according to which library he used. I will try to explain this in more detail, 
and then mention a few things more apparent to the staff than to the borrower. 


On deciding to join the library, the borrower is confronted by a few formalities. He signs a 
form of application and is asked for two guarantors on the register of electors—or no guarantor 
= at all. He pays £2 deposit—or escapes one altogether. He must live in the area served by the 
library authority, or is perhaps acceptable if he works there. He answers questions about the 
make of his turntable, pickup, stylus and amplifier, and promises to play library records only on 
that equipment, or he may merely be asked to say that his player can take LPs. Instructions on 
the care of records issued to him vary from six sentences to two full sides of close-typed foolscap. 
When he comes to borrow records, he is limited to a single LP, or he may be allowed to take 78’s 
as well, and have the offer of an alternative cheaper deposit if he takes only 78’s. He may find 
the library lends only music, or only language records (e.g. Linguaphone and Assimil) or buys 
none of the 7” extended play 45 r.p.m. records. He usually finds classical music, and sometimes 
light music and the better jazz as well, though the librarian’s personal opinion appears to 
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determine what “the better’? means when applied to jazz. He can usually reserve recorded 
music (though at least one library does not allow this) and suggest new records to be added to the 
collection, which he may borrow first, since the suggestion form acts as a reservation form also. 
I heard of one wealthy professional man who, by a well timed campaign of suggestions for newly 
issued discs, combined with the use of the library tickets of a circle of friends, usually took home 
more than one brand new record each week. But such abuse of library services is very rare, 
since most borrowers greatly appreciate the service and do their best to co-operate with the staff. 
This is fortunate, since the records are delicate, and damage, up to sums of more than £2 where 
complete replacement of an LP is necessary, must sometimes be charged for. The borrower 
examines the record as he takes it out, checking damage with the list of faults shown. This 
appears either on “‘clocks’”’ drawn on a label pasted onto the sleeve, giving a complete diagram 
of cracks, scratches, chips, groove wear, manufacturing flaws, needle wander and surface rub, 
or may merely be a system of lines drawn on the labels of the disc indicating major scratches, 
but ignoring minor blemishes. When the borrower returns the record, it is inspected by the 
librarian. This inspection may be cursory, or involve placing the disc on an impressive apparatus 
with a large magnifying glass and special local lighting from a daylight lamp. This is more to 
impress the borrower than to ensure complete accuracy of inspection, since the only way to 
determine damage conclusively is to play the record—and indeed, this is usually done before a 
borrower is made to replace a disc, unless the damage is immediately obvious and undisputed. 
In choosing a record the borrower faces one of two main forms of closed access issue method. 
(One of the few public libraries running an open access gramophone record library has lost so 
many discs that the ews of the World thought the matter worthy of report with its other sociologi- 
cal researches.) One method provides a catalogue giving composer’s name, title, opus and other 
identifying numbers, name of artist, orchestra, conductor, etc., and the manufacturer’s number. 
The entry is brief, since detailed information and indexes arranged by performer’s name, musical 
form, title, etc., would be superfluous in most libraries, being rendered so by the trade catalogues 
which offer such extra lists ready made. Many serious record collectors already have their own 
sets of such catalogues, and refer to recordings by their number as readily as by the title of the 
work they contain. Having found the number of the record he wants, the borrower refers to a 
visible index, arranged in order of makers’ numbers, which indicates whether the record is 
available. If it is, the librarian gets it for him and records the loan on the index, which also 
acts as a stock register and reservation scheme. The other method uses a visible index in order of 
composers’ names so that the borrower can refer directly to it. Having found the entry for the 
record he wants, he takes a card representing that record from the index. This either leaves a 
gap in the sequence of index entries, or the entry holder is so designed that taking the card from 
it signals the fact that the record is now on loan. The indexes take many forms. Some are home- 
made, with cards which look rather tatty after a period of use. Others use commercially made 
equipment. Where the entry remains in the index after the call card has been removed, the 
whole index can be used as the catalogue of the library. One library using this system provides 
no separate catalogue, but another, with a very similar index, provides a detailed catalogue on 
cards as well. (Since the method entails the removal of cards from the index by the borrowers, 
it can be, and sometimes is, abused by people who take several cards at once, and then present 
them, one by one, as they visit the library each week, so as to be sure of getting a certain record 
when they want it.) Under this method the issue is recorded by marrying the call cards to the 
borrowers’ tickets and filing these charges in order of borrowers’ names under the date of issue or 
return. If the borrower keeps his record too long he may have to pay fines up to 6d. per day 
until he returns it. The loan period is usually one week, or a fortnight for language records. 
The library premises vary a great deal too. The record collection may be in an annexe to 
the lending library, with the musical scores and works on music, or in the reference library. It 
may be cramped or spacious—with home-made fittings or with special architect-designed 
furniture, in rooms quite separate from the rest of the library service. The striking thing about 
these London gramophone libraries is this variation in the facilities provided by authorities so 
close together. In any scheme of local government reorganization for the London area it is 
to be hoped that the standard of library service will be raised generally to that of the best 
examples now existing. It is hard to have to refuse to let a music enthusiast use a gramophone 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORD AND MUSIC LIBRARY, CAMBERWELL 
(By permission Camberwell Borough Council) 


collection because he neither lives nor works in the area run by one’s employing authority, and 
it is cold comfort to tell the would-be borrower to agitate for a service in his own area. After all, 
that is a long-term operation, and as Lord Keynes remarked, “In the long run we are all dead”. 


How much is spent on the service ? Once the initial stock is established, authorities spend 
only about 1d. to 2d. per year per head of population served on buying records, which surely 
refutes any idea that the service is an expensive burden on the community. Even this small 
amount has been the means of building up creditable collections. Public demand is heavy, 
however, and few libraries can keep pace with it. During the winter, nearly all the LP stock may 
be on loan, and borrowers have to wait about to see what is being returned, so that they may 
snap it up. In contrast, the 78’s are out of favour, and the longer established record libraries 
with more 78’s than LPs find that their 78’s may account for as little as 3 per cent of the total 
issues. One wonders whether monaural LP records will be similarly despised if stereo 
equipment becomes common. 


Staffing arrangements are also anomalous. The record library may be in the charge of a 
specialist librarian with a knowledge of music and/or an obsession with discography and a 
possessive compulsion to care for his collection and to see that the borrowers do likewise, or the 
work may be divided between reference and lending library staff, and run by several people 
working there for a small part of their time. While some part-time relief staff are inevitable, it 
is very desirable that someone with an interest in discography should be in charge of, and 
responsible for, the collection. At present, these record librarians are mostly amateurs of 
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discography—rather as the nineteenth century librarians were amateurs of public library 
economy—but the time when gramophone libraries and their administration will be codified 
and standardized is a long way ahead. 

Consider the different ideas on the selection and care of stock. One librarian praises the 
reviews of records in the EMG monthly letter as being carefully critical, and dismisses those in 
the Gramophone as being designed merely to sell the records, while another librarian praises the 
Gramophone reviews and quotes cases where those in the EMG monthly letter were unreliable. 
Some librarians buy records from certain of the record clubs. Others shy away from them. 
Some buy no language records because of difficulties in getting borrowers to return the lessons 
in time for collection by the next person using the course. Others find little or no difficulty in 
this matter. One library buys no 45 r.p.m. extended play records, preferring to limit borrowers 
to one LP, so that examination, issue and return of records can be as quick as possible. How 
long does the average LP last ? This question is always good for a laugh in any gramophone 
library. Some expect 30 issues, some go, while some firmly say that it depends on the work 
concerned, and the use of averages would be misleading, e.g. Gilbert and Sullivan operas suffer 
a great deal, while the more advanced modern works often remain in good condition—perhaps 
through being played only once during a loan. One librarian hazarded a guess that on average 
each loan would result in the record being played four times. It is fairly clear that these widely 
differing estimates of record life have been greatly influenced, and perhaps determined, by the 
pressure of public demand for records and the funds available to buy them. Another factor also 
tends to produce a subjective answer to this problem. The discomaniac might dismiss a record 
as unplayable after a few loans, while the non-technical musician, listening to the music, rather 
than to the background noise, would find pleasure in the partially impaired reproduction it 
could still yield. Care of records in the library similarly shows different methods engendered by 
librarians’ differing views. In one library, the records are examined on return with scrupulous 
care, wiped if dirty, handled by the edge and the label only, and carefully replaced in their 
sleeves to keep out the dust. In another, a cursory glance is given by an assistant who holds the 
record by its playing area, leaving fingermarks, and replaces the sleeves leaving one edge open 
so that dust may enter, while any washing necessary is held to be the responsibility of the 
borrower. Both these approaches can be defended. The first is the attitude of the “keeper” who 
feels that these delicate, expensive articles in his charge must be made to last as long as possible. 
The second approach argues that the records will wear out in time anyway, and the cost in staff 
time and public good-will of securing a small marginal increase in life for the records is far more 
than the cost of replacing them a little sooner. While record buying funds are so small, the first 
attitude naturally prevails, as it did with librarians in the days of small book funds, but if record 
funds increase, the marginal cost in staff time of applying collectors’ methods to the treatment 
of records may force the wider adoption of the quicker, brusquer methods described, though this 
will doubtless be bitterly mourned by the discophiles. 

Can anything be done to improve the general efficiency of record library administration, for 
with so many different methods in use, some must be better than others ? Should gramophone 
librarians meet and argue more to try to discover which methods could be generally adopted ? 
There must be more than a hundred librarians running, or largely concerned with, record 
collections in the London area alone, who together have had enough hard experience to decide 
which methods are likely to prove most successful in any new record libraries being opened, 
and it should prove possible to set up a panel of reviewers to appraise new record issues, and to 
offer a list of basic stock suitable for public library collections. This would not be expensive to 
publish, since it need consist only of manufacturers’ numbers, composers’ surnames (to avoid 
errors in ordering) and a symbol to indicate outstanding quality in particular recordings, 
especially where several different recordings of the same work were available. Such advice on 
administration and stock selection would be very valuable in many libraries, since the supply of 
knowledgeable discophiles among librarians is somewhat limited, and funds are still so small 
that none should be wasted through errors which others have made and corrected years ago. 
It would, I hope, also encourage many more libraries to include a collection of gramophone 
records among their other stock, and so provide this greatly appreciated service to a much 
wider public than at present enjoys it. 
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Public Relations for Libraries—2 
By W. Best Harris, City Librarian, Plymouth P.L. 


| Yes! Someone has to sound the call if we want recognition of the great need of an adequate 
public library service, and if we are to secure the funds to provide such a service. 


There are two voices in particular which must be heard—the voice of the local authority 
representative whose responsibility it is to promote policy, and the voice of the librarian whose 
task today is to inspire a demand for higher standards. The initiative, however, must come 
in the first instance from librarians, individually and collectively, locally and nationally. If 
they make the purpose and value of their work adequately known, then they will give the 
local authority committees the support they need to ensure that the case for the public library 
service is properly promoted in relation to other local government services. 


Though there have been many in the profession who have sternly rejected any direct 
attempts at developing a public relations programme for a whole variety of different reasons, 
varying from those who suggest that our standards are too variable to enable a uniform policy 
to be promoted, to those who hint that there is something a little sordid about what they choose 
to call “blowing your own trumpet”, nevertheless, it is a fact that, collectively, a considerable 
amount of fruitful work has been and is being done in various systems throughout the country. 
This is almost invariably at local level, and I propose, therefore, to summarise in the first 
instance the kind of public relations work which we know can be adopted in individual services. 
No one system may necessarily employ all these techniques, but they should form the basis of 
a programme for most. 

Public relations are obviously directed at the public, and our first concern must therefore 
be with the principal instruments available for the dissemination of information ; they are, 
of course, the press and periodical literature, and radio (including T.V.). One sad soul in 
our profession a pronounced that there is nothing newsworthy about libraries. If we think 
in terms of the Daily Mirror or the Daily Express, 1 agree that it is most unlikely that such pub- 
lications will ever print anything but the semi-sensational stuff ranging from kippers being 
used as book-marks to how many books are stolen annually—information issued so naively 
and with such damaging results by the occasional librarian with no more sense. (I did once, 
as a branch librarian at Cardiff, tentatively exploring the world of the national press, secure 
a headline in the Daily Express which read, ‘“‘Man who taught Dockers to read classics”, but 
the report was so garbled that it might well have been referring to Lady Docker and family, 
instead of to the stevedores who were great users of my branch library). 


No, the press which can help us is our local press, and it is with them that we must work. 
The first thing we must recognise is that initially, at least, we must go to the press rather than 
expect them to come to us. In other words, we must find the “‘stories”” which exist in connection 
with our work and we must offer them to the local papers. In the early stages of developing 
a close relationship with the local press, one of the most fruitful fields of news is the local history 
section. Interesting acquisitions will nearly always gain space, and, of course, stimulate donations 
of similar material, while information commemorative of local centenaries, personalities, customs, 
etc., is ever welcome. Once mutual goodwill is established, it will be found to be comparatively 
easy to interest local editors in almost any aspect of the library service. Subjects which are of 
particular interest to them include any activities with children, an annual analysis of what 
the local citizens are reading, special section activities, e.g. the lending of acting sets of plays, 
music, etc., the reference information service with its endless stream of interesting enquiries, 
and, of course, any special services such as to hospitals, industry, probation offices, old people’s 
homes, prisons, and disabled people. 

Such is the nature of things that if a newspaper accepts that a library service has news 
value and is co-operative, then it will often be prepared to have a weekly interview with the 
librarian. The more news they print about a library, the more newsworthy they consider the 
service to be. 
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So much for news about what a library ts doing. But what help can be expected in support 
of the development of the service ? Here again, the librarian must be prepared to submit his 
service to the spotlight of publicity. I, for example, there is an obvious need for branch library 
development or other extensions, then such facts should be as much subject of comment as 
are the accomplishments of the service. Generally, however, it is unsound policy for an officer 
to make statements on what he feels is required, except before his own committee. However, 
he should make every possible use of his Chairman and committee members in this direction. 
One thing is certain and that is that the more people are made aware of the success of existing 
facilities, the more ready are they to preserve them and extend them. Again, returning to the 
example of branch library development, if a town has six branch libraries but really needs 
eleven, then the more publicity given to the existing six, the more pressing becomes the case 
for building the additional five. 


One other help which the officer will receive from time to time, if his relationship with 
the press is retained zealously at the right level, is editorial support. An editor who has per- 
sistently given news-space to libraries will almost invariably be prepared to give “independent” 
editorial help for the furtherance of the service. 


There are certain other very useful local publications which welcome “stories” about 
libraries, and which should be regularly provided with them. All church and parish magazine 
editors for example, seem to be delighted to receive appropriate notes on various activities 
of the libraries. Again, many firms publish their own periodicals (one in Plymouth publishes 
a monthly with a circulation of 25,000 copies), and here too, editors welcome appropriate 
material. This kind of publicity, dealing often as it does with facilities for special groups of 
citizens, can be most fruitful in its results. 


Next we come to the use of radio and T.V. ; with the development of more and more 
local stations these media are offering increasing opportunities of publicising library activities. 
Here again the librarian must make the first moves, and be prepared to submit ideas or scripts 
from time to time. Once more, the “local interest’’ angle usually provides the easiest way of 
making contact. Producers are always in need of local material, and even if this material is 
not necessarily used to publicise the library, it should be offered freely and regularly. Much 
the same results will occur as do with the press personnel. Producers will find the library a 
most helpful service, and they will become increasingly prepared to listen to suggestions for 
programmes featuring the library. (As a result of fostering such a relationship, Plymouth has 
been able to “‘place” without difficulty an average of six library talks or features a year, including 
two radio programmes each lasting thirty minutes, and two T.V. features each lasting fifteen 
minutes). 


In both these forms of publicity, it should be stressed that the object is not to publicise the 
librarian but the service which employs him. Publicity can, if not used properly, become a 
boomerang involving adverse criticism. Librarians using media covering areas other than their 
own should remember too that they are not necessarily speaking for their colleagues ! 


Apart from the press and radio, however, there are a multitude of ways in which the 
library service can make its presence felt. 


One of the first things a librarian should ask himself is how far he can legitimately assist 
members of the local authority as such. To begin at the beginning, each year all new members 
of a local authority should receive an invitation to inspect the library services. During such 
inspection the councillor should be given a clear picture of the aims and objects of the service, 
and in addition should be informed of what special facilities the library has to offer members of 
the authority in support of their responsibilities as such. The information services, of course, 
especially with regard to local affairs, are invariably appreciated and used. (One of Plymouth’s 
most useful points of contact with individual local authority members is its extensive collection 
of coloured transparencies and film strips covering every aspect of the work of the local authority. 
No delegation—including the A.M.C.—can visit Plymouth without use being made of this 
material !). There are many other ways practised throughout the country in which the local 
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DO YOU VALUE YOUR SIGHT? 


IF SO, WE CAN HELP YOU TO PRESERVE IT 


NOTTING HILL LIBRARY By courtesy of the KENSINGTON BOROUGH LIBRARIAN 

We do this by providing that delightfully soft, glareless, shadowless and evenly diffused light that is so 
essential for the preservation of good sight, and doing so in the most efficient, effective and economical way, 
thus helping to save both your sight and your pocket. 

There seems to be a mistaken idea that high intensities of artificial light are necessary for good vision. 
but all artificial light is more or less harmful, and the increasing use of higher and higher intensities coincides 
with the increasing number of people wearing spectacles and the still more alarming increase in the 
number of registered blind, of whom there are now over 100,000 in this country alone. 

It is therefore advisable to use no stronger artificial light than you can comfortably do with. 

The above illustration of the Notting Hill Library is an excellent example of the advantages of G.V.D. 
lighting. It will be noticed that the fittings are well spaced and unobtrusive, having only one lamp in each, 
and that all the books can be seen and their titles read comfortably and clearly; moreover the photograph 
was taken by the light of our fittings only. 


For further particulars, please apply to :— 
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councillors, even though they do not serve on the Libraries Committees, are being continually 
made aware of the existence and needs of the library service. 

One of the most direct forms of local publicity which almost any library service can under- 
take is that of displaying sections of its stock from time to time in places other than the libraries. 
Exhibitions of appropriate books, for example, may be held in local factories, agricultural 
and horticultural shows, annual meetings of hobby groups, e.g., beekeepers, aviarists, yachting 
clubs, etc., and indeed wherever men may congregate from time to time to work or use their 
leisure. This is purely obtrusive, but it is a form of publicity that attracts considerable attention 
and wins many friends in unexpected places. It creates an awareness in people’s minds that 
the library may help men in many ways. 

One of the surest ways of publicity is, of course, for the librarian and his senior staff to 
be available always to give talks on the work of the service. It is particularly useful to give 
such talks to the local political associations, and here the speaker need not hesitate to criticise 
his own service. It is the nearest he will ever get to addressing a party caucus ! 


Space forbids developing at greater length many of the other more obvious forms of 
publicity including exhibitions, printed matter and the like. Certainly, however, every library 
service for a population of 100,000 or over should endeavour to employ a full-time display 
artist. 


Next we come to the national scene and ask what can be done to promote a greater aware- 
ness of the need for an adequate library service. The Library Association, which is our collective 
voice, has done very little indeed to cope with this problem. Every year many opportunities 
occur when the case for public libraries can be promoted nationally. Typical of such oppor- 
tunities was that when there was a nation-wide outcry against the wide dissemination of 
“horror” comics. Over a period of months the national press was full of solutions offered by 
every conceivable kind of organisation from Townswomen’s Guilds to Probation Officers’ 
Associations. The real solution to the problem was obvious—and it wasn’t censorship—it was 
that the community should ensure that all children had an adequate supply of attractive 
books at all times. Here we were, then, presented with a glorious opportunity to put the case 
for a great increase in expenditure on one part of our service, but as far as I am aware this 
case was never presented to the national press. The opportunity of using our very weakness 
in this field to strengthen our case for more books was lost. 


Similarly, hardly a week goes by without there appearing some situation in the national 
press which would enable us to promote some national publicity for libraries. But we have 
nobody to watch for these situations or deal with them when they arise ; neither will we have 
until we, as a profession, appoint a fully-qualified public relations officer. Such an individual, 
with the assistance he would expect, would probably cost at least £5,000 a year, and if the 
profession is to make a demand for such a development, then it must be prepared to pay for it. 


A national public relations officer would be in a position to advise on a multitude of aspects 
of the work of the Library Association and, of course, he would be in a position to help as well 
as make use of the individual library services. His would be the task of “‘selling”’ to the nation 
the ideas which I propounded in the first part of this article. 


If inspiration is to return to the ranks of our younger librarians, if there is to be a planned 
future for the book in the second half of the 2oth century, then we must be prepared to employ 
locally and nationally the techniques of public relations. 
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What Does a Deputy Librarian Do ? 
By R. F. F.L.A. 


RECENTLY articles have appeared by Mr. F. A. Sharr on ‘“‘What does a Chief Librarian do ?” 
(Assistant Librarian, January, 1958) and by Mr. L. R. McColvin on “Reading and administra- 
tion : some thoughts on ‘What does a Chief Librarian do ?’”’ (THe Liprary Wor -p, June, 
1958). I have the suspicion that I was invited to write this present article because I happen 
to be the deputy to the latter gentleman who says that ““The wisest chief is one who has nothing 
to do. How fully he finds his time occupied ! ” 


I can well remember my first chief, R. J. Gordon, saying to me that a deputy librarian 
who did his job well must inevitably be a lonely man. By this he meant, of course, that a 
deputy was the buffer between the chief on the one hand and the staff on the other hand. In 
the chief’s office the deputy is loyal to the staff and outside the chief’s office he must be equally 
loyal to his chief. The irate chief, frustrated by higher authority, can always confide in his 
deputy and, if need be, weep on his shoulder, whereas the annoyed deputy would be wise to 
reflect before confiding in anybody and then only in his chief. This latter statement may on the 
face of it seem a little unfair in that it suggests that the chief may confide in his deputy but that 
the deputy may limit his confidences so far as the chief is concerned. I must, therefore, make 
it quite clear that I believe in full confidences being exchanged between chief and deputy on 
the things that really matter but there are times, particularly where staff personalities are 
concerned, when a deputy should be very careful before colouring a chief’s judgment adversely 
in respect of a member of the staff. 


The previous paragraph may give the impression, quite wrongly, that in the last eleven 
years I have been a lonely man. The reason why I have possibly been one of the least lonely 
of my fellow deputies is because I have worked for two chiefs whose philosophy on the chief 
and deputy relationship was identical with my own. Both Richard Wright of Middlesex and 
Lionel R. McColvin of Westminster believed that their systems should be administered by 
two consuls instead of one. This did not in any way mean that they delegated their overall 
responsibility for their own particular library services, but it did mean that policy and decisions 
in respect of both professional and administrative matters emerged as the combined effort 
of two men—the chief and his deputy. It is, of course, implicit in the two-consul administration 
that both men think very nearly alike or that they are both willing to see the “best” in each 
other’s arguments and amalgamate that “‘best” in the interests of the service. They must have 
confidence in each other, keep each other informed, know the workings of each other’s minds 
and to achieve this they must be personally on very good terms. In this way, when the necessity 
arises each can make decisions or give information independently of the other well knowing 
that the information would have been the same whichever one of them had given it ; at the 
earliest opportunity, through the mutual loyalty which must exist between them, each informs 
the other of actions taken. Naturally a chief worth his salt must be a chief in every sense of 
the word and there will be times when he and his deputy will not see eye to eye ; on such 
occasions he will exercise his right and decisions will be carried out loyally by the deputy and 
serve as a stimulating reminder that on this occasion he was unable to convince a reasonable 
chief that he was wrong. 


A relationship such as the one I have been privileged to enjoy requires that both chief 
and deputy should be concerned with all aspects of the library service. Naturally each will 
deal more with some matters than with others, but the running of all departments whether 
professional or administrative should be the concern of both. I am eternally grateful that 
my job as deputy has always carried such responsibilities and that it has never been expected 
of me that I should confine myself to the more mundane administrative matters only. Had 
this been so I must have felt a loss of pride and prestige and in due time any fire, initiative 
or enthusiasm I may have had would have steadily been extinguished. I therefore do not 
subscribe to the view that among Chief Librarians (or deputies) there are too many admini- 
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strators and too few bookmen ; there are probably too few of both types. Mr. Sharr believes, 
particularly in those organisations which become so large as to require a full-time administrator, 
that the Chief Librarian must be an administrator whose primary job it is to get money and to 
convince his masters that the money is well spent. He agrees that his staff must know books, 
bibliographies and understand people but is quite firm in his view that the job of anyone at 
the “head” is quite different. This may infer that the deputy, being also at or very near the 
head, should also be an administrator or it may mean that the deputy should be a bookman. 
The latter would, of course, be more desirable if the chief insisted on being solely an admini- 
strator. Administration is after all necessary in all departments of a library service and nearly 
all levels of staff must practice the science of administration with economy, efficiency and 
speed ; they must also acquire professional efficiency. Since professional and administrative 
efficiency are required in staff members, why should not this be so in the case of chiefs and 
deputies ? I agree with Mr. McColvin that it would be highly dangerous to suggest that the 
function of a chief librarian should be fundamentally different from any member of his staff 
except that this function is exercised at a different level and in a different direction. Top level 
administration is and always must be the associated effort of a team and the team, in turn, 
requires, money, material, buildings and good staff to bring policy to fruition. 

Although I have already inferred that the chief and deputy work as a team and have 
the same basic functions, it must be obvious that they, too, may exercise these functions in 
different directions. The chief librarian should spend a considerable amount of time on policy 
formation, on council and committee work, on building up public relations within the Council 
and among its Chief Officers and also by keeping in touch with local organisations and, if 
possible, with national and international groups primarily concerned with the type of work he 
is doing. Mr. McColvin would also have it that the acquisition of books, since books are the 
life blood of a library service, should be under the direct supervision of the chief librarian. 
I would agree wholeheartedly with this premise except when I happen to be the deputy 
concerned ! This is, of course, sour grapes on my part and in fact, in Westminster, we are both 
concerned with book selection but the chief plays a greater part than the deputy because he 
is finally responsible for the service given. The chief alone, because he is the chief, can build 
up by personal reputation, great prestige for his own library system. This, by virtue of his more 
junior position, the deputy librarian can never achieve. The deputy on the other hand is a 
General Manager who is concerned and should be consulted in the matters mentioned above 
because he is probably more intimately concerned with practice and detailed application of 
policy. It is in this matter of detail where the essential difference arises in the directions in which 
the chief and deputy fulfil their respective functions. As has already been indicated, in the 
first instance the chief should be mainly concerned with broad policies, but, in order to ensure 
that such policies will work, details must be worked out involving inter alia practice, efficiency 
and cost ; the deputy is the natural person to obtain this information through liaison with 
departmental heads and by co-ordination of the ideas and information thus obtained. This 
should apply whether the policy involves books, staff, new services, the introduction of new 
issuing systems, the improvement of administrative methods or the preparation of annual 
estimates. The preparation of the detailed annual estimates has always been one of my par- 
ticular jobs as deputy. Detail helps to show whether the broad policy will work and whether 
revision is necessary in the light of practice and economic cost. It further assists a chief in 
deciding the sort of arguments and recommendations he must put forward to his committee 
so that the policy can be approved or rejected. It should always be remembered that, by 
virtue of his position, the chief is the person who is entirely responsible for steering policy 
through committee even though that policy may be the result of the work of a team. Policy 
moves in two ways, namely, through the chief officer to-the committee and from the committee 
to the chief officer and through him to the staff. A deputy can only work out effectively the 
details involved in policy if he himself is fully aware of the background which actuated that 
policy ; he must, therefore, attend library committee meetings. Although the librarian is the 
adviser to the committee the deputy can often provide, through the librarian, any detailed 
information in answer to members’ questions. If asked for, he can also give his opinion sotto 
voce to the librarian. I have been amazed to find that some of my deputy colleagues do not 
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attend committee meetings and often wonder how they are able to make a sound appreciation 
of the policy matters in which they may be involved. In saying that the deputy is properly 
involved in more detailed work than his chief, I want to make it abundantly clear that I deplore 
the use of a deputy as a chief clerk whose prime job it is to check statistics and accounts, to 
frame specifications, to prepare requisitions for printing and stationery, to obtain quotations 
and the like. These are the jobs of a clerk or an administrative officer. To obtain his details 
for a policy statement or report, the deputy uses such an officer together with his departmental 
heads and other specialists within the library framework. 


It is essential that the deputy should be the “deputy” in every sense of the word. In the 
absence of his chief he should be in a position to deputise in the office, at Library, Establishment 
and General Purposes Committees, at Council Meetings and in fact anywhere and in any 
situation. He should exercise the highest supervision over all library activities with particular 
regard to the technical and professional aspects of the work. He should co-ordinate all sections 
in the department so that sections operate with due regard to the resources and requirements 
of the whole system ; in this way any reduction in the standards of service to readers and any 
waste in effort or labour is avoided. As deputy, he must always be in a position to take appro- 
priate action and therefore should never be burdened with a full-time single job such as 
cataloguer, librarian-in-charge of book selection or administrative officer. The policy of the 
committee and of the chief librarian assisted by his deputy is translated into work by the various 
heads of departments and the deputy is responsible for effective co-ordination and a sound 
administration so that the work done is productive, efficient and economical. In the best 
systems I am sure that the chief and deputy must work side by side as a team exchanging ideas, 
arguing and ironing out difficulties. The deputy librarian’s post is, I feel, one of the most 
difficult posts both to fill and to hold. He may assist in framing policy but it is never his own, 
he must learn to be enthusiastic and loyal in augmenting a policy with which he may disagree, 
he must be loyal both to the chief and to the staff and must, therefore, protect the chief from 
the staff and the staff from the chief. In this sense he will, if he is wise, be the disciplinarian 
and the father-confessor in one. Members of the staff should only be on the chief’s carpet for 
praise for work well done and only in rare circumstances for a “‘dressing down” if warranted ; 
minor matters of discipline and routine should be dealt with by the deputy. If any particular 
job were to be specifically allotted to a deputy librarian then it should be staff management. 
Personnel are just as important as money and the good management, welfare and training of 
staff are vital considerations in the library organisation. To refer once more to the question 
as to whether the chief librarian should be a bookman, in the widest sense, or an administrator. 
He should, of course, be both. Some chiefs and deputies are both and some are one but not 
the other. Since chiefs and deputies should work as one it is, therefore, advisable that if one 
of them is primarily a bookman and secondarily an administrator then the other should be 
complimentary, i.e. primarily an administrator and secondarily a bookman. 


Somewhat naturally this present contribution deals with the role of deputy librarian in 
large library systems and it is appreciated that in smaller systems the deputy, in common with 
other members of the staff, may have to undertake additional specific duties because the staff 
is small and/or because he may be one of the few chartered librarians on the staff who are 
capable of undertaking certain of the more professional or technical tasks. Although the title 
of this article is ‘What does a Deputy Librarian do ?”’ it is inevitable that I have had to encroach 
to some extent on the duties of a chief. Perhaps the title ought to have been “What a Chief 
Librarian should do and what a Deputy Librarian does”’. 
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MEMORABILIA 


A Day’s InrER-LENDING 


‘There are always interesting matters in 
annual reports which are not so frequently 
read, even by librarians, as they deserve, I 
suspect. Manchester has been making, as 
shown in that for last year, a careful examina- 
tion of the figures of one day’s inter-loans 
amongst its own libraries and the appli- 
cations received from the N.-W. Regional 
Bureau of which the library is the centre. 
141 applications were received within the 
Manchester system, 137 for specific books, 
and four were for books on mi med subjects. 
One was for a book not yet published, and 
the rest ranged from new and recent books 
to earlier ones, 1847 being the earliest. 123 
applications were satisfied from other Man- 
chester lending libraries, at once 58 ; after 
reservation in the same, 28; from the 
Reference Library, 11 ; from the Watson 
Music Library, 2 ; 22 were purchased ; and 
2 were borrowed from other public libraries. 
The applications to the N.-W. Regional 
Bureau numbered 113, of course also from 
other libraries, and ranging over as long 
a period as those from Manchester readers 
83 were supplied from libraries within the 
Region, two were cancelled, nine were not 
supplied for various reasons, eleven were 
provided from the Manchester stock. 


Then, at the right time I suggest, when 
local resources were exhausted, 19 were 
passed on to the National Central Library. 
The report shows a degree of self-sufficiency 
that is admirable but not even the greatest 
library, save perhaps the British Museum, 
can produce everything readers may call for. 


I am always interested in what may be 
alleged to be failure to meet requests. On 
the day reviewed there were 18 books. Of 
these eight were adult fiction or children’s 
books, two were available only in the 
Relerence Library, eight were out of print 
and unobtainable, and in any case unsuitable 
for library use. Problems were set by 
would-be borrowers which the staff solved ; 
for example, /f started with Eve became on 
search /t started with Europa, and Howard 
Lardor Edward Landon. 


* * * 


| 
| 
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NEw LisRARIES 

If I have read a London evening paper 
aright, Guildford, which has a rather nice 
miniature public library and service points 
and was contemplating a mobile library, is 
to build a new central library and to bring 
the existing other points and the mobile 
project to an end. Guildford is a favourite 
town—it ought to be a city, as it has a 
Cathedral, a Bishop, the fragment of a 
castle keep, and a river of its own, as well 


as one of the oldest, most picturesque of 


Guildhalls ; it deserves a really good local 
library. The town is too far from London- 
although it has many commuters—to rely 
upon metropolitan libraries entirely for, say, 
reference facilities ; is a concentrated town 
and too large to be a mere county-served 
place, although I am sure, the borough 
librarian, Miss Leggatt, would and no doubt 
does, co-operate where possible with the 
county. There is a second, somewhat 
smaller, library in Guildford, that of the 
Surrey Archaeological Society at Castle 
Arch beside the Castle, where also is an 
estimable local Museum, mostly, as is the 
library, of Surrey interest. 

* * * 

It was announced by the B.B.C. early in 
January that Eastbourne purposes to build 
a £200,000 central library to replace on the 
original site the former one which the Nazis 
destroyed. It will be a building of several 
storeys on the same site. Since the war the 
service has been carried on in an adapted 
house on the sea-front, with a _ reference 
room so placed that one can lift eyes from 
one’s book to look at sea and people; a most 
delectable place which Mr. K. C. Harrison, 
now enthroned at Hendon, must miss, and 
his fortunate successor, our contributor, 
Mr. A. G. S. Enser, will in his turn. But it 
is probable he has still a couple of years in 
which he can work almost on the beach. 

=< 
Liprary Rooms anp CuLTURAL MEETINGS 

I noticed in reading the recent pleasant 
annual report of the Stepney libraries that 
the charge for use of rooms for meetings of 
societies has been raised from one to five 
shillings for the Whitechapel room and to 
2/6 for that at the Central Library. Such 
charges are small enough and_ probably 
cover little more than the lighting bill and 
certainly not the cleaning usually involved. 
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Some libraries regard it as part of their work 
to encourage any society that is unsectarian 
and devoted to a sound cultural purpose, 
and do so with good results. Such societies 
have no easy task in finding suitable rooms 
in which to meet ; they are small in numbers, 
rarely affluent ; and a good influence and 
one making for better reading is often 
unable to exist because such rooms are 
beyond their means or do not exist. In 
some places the schools offer them a home 
at small cost and many are so used, but they 
are not always equipped with seats which 
adults can sit on without discomfort and 
there is inevitably the “‘school atmosphere” 
about them. Small rooms in libraries have 
many advantages, especially those in branch 
libraries, which are nearer homes than cen- 
tral libraries as a rule. The Southfields 
Branch Library at Leicester provides the 
sort of room I am contemplating ; it has 
a room where the lecturers can be received, 
and every convenience of platform, desk, 
and audience chamber. I mention this 
merely as a good example. The crucial 
question, which runs through all public 
librarianship at present, is, are we con- 
tinuing our one-time work of creating 
readers, i.e., improving them in the demand 
for better books or are we to be occupied 
only with the selection and _ intra-library 
display of them, in itself no small task ? 


A Very Bap Nove. ? 


A propros, in a London library report, 
another excellent one, which deserves print- 
ing, however nicely the stencilling of the 
copy has been done, the librarian writes : 
“A tendency has been noted in other parts 
of the country for the reading of fiction to 
decrease, but it is not apparent here.” 
Modern novels and classics are both in 
demand as well as Proust and Musil amongst 
continental authors. This sentence pulled 
me up rather. “In contrast to this we must 
admit that one very bad novel which was 
filmed has also been in great demand and 
that with reluctance we have had to buy 
extra copies to keep pace with the waiting 
list”. This is surely a remarkable statement. 
It suggests to me that to assent to and assist 
a public demand of this kind for something 
ostensibly evil is something that we should 
now examine on a national “library” level. 
I dislike censorship of any kind except that 


we exercise when we refuse a level lower 
than is common. I do not know if this 
novel was one of the soak and sex variety so 
common today ; such as we admit because 
we are concerned that things which have 
literary quality shall never be excluded and 
because, also, libraries cannot be restricted 
to books which are suitable for young girls. 
What I am concerned about is that novels 
which their provider declares to be “very 
bad” can be purchased in extra copies to 
satisfy the demand for them. And _ very 
bad in my view may mean works that could 
be read in a Sunday school but are without 
recognisable writing quality. I am yet to be 
convinced that the reserving of current 
popular fiction is a_ service we are 
right in giving. If, however, a thorough 
enquiry contradicted this conviction, and 
concluded that as servants of the public we 
should meet any vociferous demand _ it 
makes, we should at least know where we 
were. 
* * * 
SraFr, AGAIN 


Staff difficulties continue; from only one 
library, and that a small one, have I noticed 
“no change” in the past year. Stoke 
Newington bears the bell away with the 
statement : “For the past five years there 
have been no less than 39 changes in staff, in 
a total establishment of only 31, an average 
of 1 in every 6 weeks.” 


* * * 


A Bic PROGRAMME 


I have seen nothing more encyclopaedic 
as a guide to library activities as the Pro- 
gramme and Guide 1958-59 from Liverpool 
public libraries—about sixty pages of infor- 
mation of all kinds, concerning them : 
committees, principal donors, officers, literary 
competitions organized for readers, exhi- 
bitions to be held, the departments and 
branches, set out one by one with their 
individual programmes. A “how to find a 
book” guide, facing a small sketch plan of 
the Brown, Picton, and Hornby libraries, 
an outline of the D.C. and where in each 
class the books are located, and, amongst 
much else, a condensed description of the 
work of “Ladsirlac’”. Dr. Chandler can be 
congratulated on his continued, imaginative 
enterprise. 
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THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


BANISTER (Manly) Pictorial manual of book 
binding. New York, Ronald Press Co., 
1958. 30s. 


Librarians are occasionally asked for a 
book describing how a reader may bind his 
own books. Most of the available literature 
is written either for the expert or for appren- 
tices entering the trade. Here from America 
is a book describing in simple terms the 
principal methods of binding a book by hand. 
It consists chiefly of illustrations showing in 
great detail all the procedures step by step 
so that the very beginner may produce a 
worthy finished product to withstand com- 
parison with the other books in his library. 
The actual text has been reduced to a 
minimum but it is enough to clarify the 
illustrations where this is necessary. There 
are in addition lists of tools required and 
some notes on repairing damaged books. 

The sections dealing with the binding of 
periodicals are likely to be of most value 
to the amateur, as it is often the desire to 
keep one’s magazines in order and good 
condition which prompts the request for a 
book on bookbinding. This is a_ useful 
volume which is certainly recommended for 
those who have no idea at all about how a 
book is bound. 


CENTRAL Or rice OF INFORMATION REFERENCE 
PampHLet No. 32. Government and 
Administration of the U.K. (A reprint 
of Chapter 2, “Britain : An Official Hand- 
book, 1959”. H.M.S.O. 1959. 53s. net. 
The cighty-four pages of this pamphlet 

cover all the major aspects of government 

administration, and include a six-page bib- 
liography. 

Of necessity the discussion is brief, and 
facts are presented without accompanying 
detail or development. A vast amount of 
factual information is presented, and a 
cursory picture of the overall system of 
government in this country is achieved. 


The great problem in compiling a summary 
which is to be both comprehensive and yet 
brief, is to decide what to include and what 
to leave out. Almost all the features of this 
limitless subject are progressions in time and 
thought from an earlier stage, and the 


exclusion of background in the treatment 
of some topics, and the inclusion of it in 
other cases, leaves an impression of uneven- 
ness. 

The mixture of constitutional theory with 
its practical (and often different) application 
is unhappy in a short study, and furthermore 
considerations of space, no doubt, have 
resulted, in the many instances in which 
there is a division of authoritative opinion, 
in one alternative being offered as dogmatic. 


The pamphlet stresses the theory of the 
separation of powers, but lays insufficient 
emphasis on the impracticability of the 
theory, and fails to show the very great 
inter-relation between the legislature, the 
executive, and the judiciary. 


The account is documentative, and perhaps 
descriptions of one or two of the infinite 
number of curiosities and paradoxes present 
in the constitution would not be out of place, 
and would add colour to it. 


The overall impression of the pamphlet 
is that it is either too long or too short to be 
of great value. A brief exposition of nothing 
but fact would be as informative, without 
taxing the interest of the casual reader. A 
longer and more detailed account would tie 
up some of the many loose ends for the 
reader with a genuine, if unprofound, 
interest in the workings of U.K. government, 
and the very adequate bibliography is not 
a complete substitute for the latter. 


If the purpose of the pamphlet is to 
inform the reader, it does so within very 
narrow limits. If it be to encourage the 
reader to further reading on the subject, 
then it has no more than an even chance of 
success. 


Cockere.t (S. M.) The repairing of books. 
Sheppard Press, 1958. 12s. 6d. 


The name of Cockerell is renowned 
throughout the world whenever the binding 
of books is considered. When we see the 
name appended to a work on the repairing 
of books we expect a work of high quality 
and: this we have in the little volume under 
review. It is a small book not because it is 
skimpy or inadequate but because it is 
precise and concise without unnecessary 
detail or verbosity. 

Mr. Cockerell is concerned with two 
matters : how librarians and _ book 
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owners may carry out for themselves simple 
first-aid repairs to their books and, two, 
how they may assess the extent of the damage 
done to a book before deciding to undertake 
the repair or instruct a binder to do it for 
them. He first describes the structure of a 
book, how it is printed and bound and then 
the materials, paper, thread, leather, cloth 
and tools which are used for book binding 
and repairing. Short chapters are devoted 
to the repair of leather bindings, to stripping 
and resewing books, repairs to paper, vellum 
and parchment. Mildew and pests are 
dealt with briefly and there is a most useful 
chapter on the repair of unsewn or “perfect” 
bindings. Documents and manuscripts are 
treated in the final chapter. There is a 
useful list of manufacturers and suppliers 
of materials and tools and a short but well 
chosen bibliography. The book is, as might 
be expected, well set out and printed, with 
really useful illustrations. An _ excellent 
primer for students and a thoroughly prac- 
tical book which will be particularly useful 
for the staff of small libraries where it is not 
possible to engage the service of a book 
repairer as such. 


INTERNATIONAL YEARBOOKS OF EDUCATION. 
Vol. XIX, 1957. Unesco, 1958. 253. 


Never in the history of man has so much 
money, thought, effort, speech and writing 
been devoted to education. The publication 
of a work describing the progress of educa- 
tional activity at all levels in nearly every 
country in the world is most necessary, if 
the achievements of teachers and admini- 
strators of various countries are not to go 
unnoticed elsewhere. The work of some 
will encourage others and the mistakes of 
others may be avoided. 


The nineteenth volume covers the year 
1957 and is principally a summary of 
educational work arranged by country in 
alphabetical order. The individual subjects 
include administration, finance, building, 
compulsory education, primary and secondary 
education, vocational and higher education, 
and, staff. ‘The volume opens with a summary 
under each of the main headings of the 
activities described in greater detail under 
each country and this section does make 
up a little for the absence of an index. 
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Although there are a few comments on text- 
books, there is, as far as can be seen, no 
mention of libraries or books of any kind. 


There is a directory of principal officials 
in the education departments of each 
country and a summary of statistics. 


Liprary Heratp: Organ of the Delhi 
Library Association. V. 1, no. 1. Demy 
8vo. April, 1958. 


There are 72 pages in this the most recent 
of librarianship periodicals from India ; 
probably from anywhere. It is difficult to 
keep pace with the abounding library dis- 
cussions of the great Indian sub-continent ; 
there are before us as this is written, The 
Indian Librarian, Simla, 1948—Abgila, Delhi, 
1953—Annals of Library Science, 1954—Grant- 
halaya, 1955—, and now this. All of them 
are the outcome, it would seem, of the 
indefatigable energy and remarkable influ- 
ence of Padmashri Dr. S. R. Ranganathan 
(to give him the title the Government of 
India has bestowed upon him as probably 
the most prominent, and certainly the most 
influential librarian-advocate of libraries his 
country has produced). In this issue which, 
it may be noted again, is quite substantial, 
are papers read and addresses given at the 
First Delhi Library Conference in March, 
1957. The new contribution, as we might 
expect, is by Dr. Ranganathan himself on 
“Document, Documentation and _  Stan- 
dardization” which suggests the part of the 
indexing-classification work that always seems 
nearest his heart. He makes a new port- 
manteau term, “‘Standsimp” (standardiza- 
tion and simplification) in order to describe 
library processes in which this desirable 
O. and M. principle may be applied. It 
came originally, we think, from Paul Otlet 
who at the Institut International de Biblio- 
graphy desired to standardize coins, cards, 
cogs, books and everything that man requires 
and uses in quantity. Dr. Ranganathan 
would standardize processes, paper sizes, 
book forms, and indeed a great number of 
things related to librarianship. He also is 
reported, by Shri P. N. Kaula, as giving an 
address on the “Responsibility of the Library 
Profession”’ which is well summarised here. 
Much of the magazine deals with the present 
and future of India’s libraries. Ranganathan 
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was fearless with those in power, as long ago 
as 1925, when he insisted that a librarian 
should have the status and salary of any 
other district official such as the District 
Medical Officer, District Educational Officer 
and District Engineer, and on another occa- 
sion that his status should be comparable 
with that of a judge, and so on. We know, 
too, that he has drafted library laws which 
have been accepted. However. that may 
be, the Central Pay Commission of the 
Government has been furnished with a 
memorandum affirming that “the fate of 
a librarian is lamentable”. But the Com- 
mission has made scales which show no 
complete appreciation of the service that 
libraries give and can give. “We have now 
begun a cloud-burst of library activities. A 
vast sum is being provided for the building 
and equipment of libraries’, writes Ran- 
ganathan and it is to be hoped that those 
who take the now severe courses that qualify 
them will receive the rewards they deserve 
at not too distant a date. Some slightly 
extravagant claims made for India’s original 
contributions to world librarianship may be 
forgiven for the sake of the enthusiasm and 
vision with which the library prospects of a 
vast country are being faced. 


LipRARY AssOcIATION, CouNnTy LIBRARIES 
Section. Readers’ Guide to Books for 
Children. 1958. 40 pp. Sm. cr. 8vo. 


Library Assoc. 1s. 3d. post free. 
This, the 48th of the Readers’ Guides, 


which have been so useful a part of the 
Section’s. labours, is a list of books mainly for 
recreation ; story books. But there are 
sprinklings of “factual books” ; the whole 
being, so far as possible, for the thirteens and 
those under down to the picture-book age 
(if it really has any). Each author is usually 
represented by one book, but there are 
occasional references to like books. The 
titles are arranged in categories of interest 
such as Nursery Rhymes, Fairy Tales, 
School, Life Stories, Other Countries, and 
so on. The cataloguing is brief, and the 
annotations very brief ; but they are enough. 
A welcome little wark,. i 


WHEELER ( Joseph L.) The Effective Location 
of Public Library Buildings. 1958. 4to. 
50 pp. University of Illinois Library 
School : Occasional Papers, no. 93. $1. 


It has become customary for library 
schools here and in other countries to issue 
occasional papers, which may be contri- 
butions from school members, _ lectures 
delivered by the staff, special studies com- 
missioned by the school, or other contribu- 
tions. It is a good practice for in such papers 
greater length, and perhaps a more detached 
view occasionally, can be allowed. Here we 
have a valuable study by one of the most 
experienced and admired of American lib- 
rarians. Its subject is of prime importance 
to-day here as over there. Our own people 
are becoming restive under the financial lets 
and hindrances from which all cultural 
institutions suffer ; they may soon demand 
more general replacement of, and the 
provision of, new library buildings. This 
work should help. It is based on a questionary 
addressed to all cities of over 100,000 and 
several smaller ones ; and from the answers 
some useful general conclusions are reached. 
Mr. Wheeler is known always to have 
advocated that the central reference library 
of a town should be centred in the principal 
shopping thoroughfare, where shops and 
offices would flourish. Use of reference 
libraries is reduced by placing them else- 
where and a good site may justifiably cost 
half as much as the building. Near-by 
parking places are advocated although they 
need not be provided on the library site. 
The users of libraries have their own objects 
and habits and these suggest that the library 
should not be placed in civic centres or 
co-ordinated with other cultural buildings ; 
“they are closely related to people’s daily 
work and to shopping and business errands”’. 
The theory that was formerly .widely held 
in this country, that people will find their 
way to a library, wherever it is sited, is 
responsible for some of our dowdy and 
inconvenient placings which we hope the 
second half of this century will clear away. 
Students and children will find their way 
indeed, but older teenagers and adults will 
be much less likely to use what they cannot 
see. Impact, as Dr. Savage repeated recently, 
is possibly not a universal need ; it is, how- 
ever, a common one. Nor does our author 
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believe it good to separate the central library 
into parts, in different buildings on separate 
sites, but we suppose that in some towns this 
may be an economic necessity. In our 
crowded, older cities to find a central site 
for a building which under one roof will 
accommodate all adult and children’s cir- 
culating libraries, general reference library 
and the special subject libraries now becoming 
a library ideal, and ali the great extras now 
regarded as library material, the adminis- 
tration block as well as the “‘workshops’’, 
printing, binding, engineering (of the build- 
ing itself), rest rooms, possibly restaurant, 
etc., to find these is indeed a problem. It 
may be easier in the United States where 
people are perhaps more generous to their 
libraries than we are and have the dollars 
to be so. Manchester realizes it to a great 
extent, as does Liverpool, although there 
several buildings of central character will 
exist, when the plans are complete, but they 
will be adjacent buildings. 


I have perhaps just suggested how interest- 
ing this pamphlet is to British librarians, 
although all its data has been drawn from 
American examples. I do not pretend to 
have done more than that. It develops into 
details of experience, shows the kinds of 
location approved, and at least one not 
approved, by rough but adequate sketch 
plans, and there are nice photographs of 
down town, glass fronted libraries, which 
seem to realize what is advocated, one being 
the Vancouver, British Columbia, new 
central library. There is one of the earlier 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, an excellent 
panorama with the Carnegie Institute, 
Library and Museum together, the forty- 
two storey “Cathedral of Learning” and 
other cultural buildings near by. An 
impressive picture where the association of 
the library with cultural buildings seems to 
be the main feature. That seems to be its 
fault : it has “never been able to develop 
a creditable volume of use by non-students ”’ ; 
it is three miles from the business section of 
the city. 


The factors on which the conclusions are 
drawn, the questions asked in the enquiry, 
copious references and an index complete 
a desirable work for which we are grateful 
again to one who has on many occasions 
through his works caused us gratitude. 


READY NOW: 


A COPY OF THIS WORK SHOULD 
ALWAYS BE CLOSE TO HAND. IT IS 
ESSENTIAL TO PRACTISING AND 
PROSPECTIVE LIBRARIANS 
ALIKE, AND INDEED TO 
ALL BOOKMEN AND 
COLLECTORS. 


THE 
LIBRARIANS’ 
GLOSSARY 


TERMS USED IN LIBRARIANSHIP 
AND THE BOOK CRAFTS 


By 
L. M. HARROD 


2nd Edition, 1959 18s. net 


THIS EDITION HAS 
BEEN COMPLETELY RE- 
VISED, AND CONTAINS AN 
ADDITIONAL 1,200 ENTRIES, 
COVERING ALL FACETS OF 


BOOKS AND BOOK-COLLECTING. 


GRAFTON & CO. 
51 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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Tue Epriror, 
“THe Liprary WorRLD”’. 


19th December, 1958. 
Sir, 

No doubt many of your readers will have 
been concerned at the errors in an article 
which appeared in the November issue of 
Tue Lrsrary Wor and, in view of the 

yssible use that students might make of it, 
T should like to draw attention to some of 
them. 


Entitled ‘Foreign bibliography and book 
selection—some practical considerations”’, 
the article contains mistakes in many of the 
titles of foreign bibliographies and organisa- 
tions mentioned. Accents have been omitted 
from French and Spanish words and there 
are such misspellings as Halbsjahres for 
Halbjahres, Schrifttung for Schrifttums, Bolletine 
for Bollettino, Publicatione for Pubblicazioni, and 
Instituto Polygrafico for Istituto Poligrafico. 
Even an English word has been spelt incor- 
rectly, that is “quantitatively” spelt “quan- 
titavely” on page 68, and there are gram- 
matical errors, as in the last paragraph on 


page 73- 


Many criticisms might be made of the 
subject matter of the article, but a letter 
only permits mention of one or two mis- 
leading statements and omissions. The 
writer says that Bibliographie de la France is 
published in three parts, but in calling the 
first part “Official publications” he appears 
to have mistranslated its title. It is called 
Bibliographie officielle, but, although including 
a list of official publications, it is a record of 
all publications received by copyright deposit 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale. In describing 
the bibliographies published in Eastern 
Germany it would have been more helpful 
had he referred to Deutsche Nationalbiblio- 
graphie and Deutsches Biicherverzeichnis by name, 
especially considering that the parallel pub- 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


lications for Western Germany were named. 
These and similar omissions make the 
article an unsatisfactory guide and, although 
the writer has said that he would provide 
only a select list of titles, he has offered his 
readers only one source of further infor- 
mation, a book by Dr. Marjorie Plant which, 
he admits, is now ten years out-of-date. 
“Current national bibliographies”, compiled 
by Helen F. Conover for the Library of 
Congress, was published in 1955. ‘“‘Biblio- 
graphical services throughout the world”, 
the annual reports for 1951/2 onwards 
published by UNESCO, also contain relevant 
information. 
Yours faithfully, 
D. E. Dormer ( Miss), 
University of London Library, 
Senate House, 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Lisrary Wor Lb”. 


19th December, 1958. 
Sir, 
RapiAL STACKING 
In his admirable paper on Building, Mr. 
Gillett tells us that radial stacking never 
really deterred the thief. I would not say 
that, for I know better, but I agree that, as 
a deterrent only, it is not worth too much 
sacrifice of space. But radials are desirable 
for at least two other reasons. 


(1) With a semi-circular wall, or its 
equivalent, cut by big windows from ceiling 
to within six feet of the floor, and top- 
lights, there can be usually much _beiter 
daylight for radials than for either radials or 
parallels in any rectangular room, which 
often has dark or darkish corners. 


(2) The oversight which brings assistance 
to readers in need is the main reason for 
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radials. From the radial centre a reader’s 
host at one glance spots several readers 
plainly wanting help, and in five minutes 
or so he sends them all away contented. The 
reader has little use, and I have none, for a 
reader’s adviser waiting at a seat for custom. 
Hostlike service brought to the reader is 
warmly welcomed. And readers are kept 
from theft when a “host” is busy among 
them. 

During the twenty years before I retired 
my practice was to insist (1) on radials, 
about 4 ft. 6 in. high, in large branches 
which thereby had more even daylight, and 
(2) on open halls, without floor stacks, in 
small branches. Were I building now I 
should stick resolutely to this practice. 


All Mr. Gillett says about book losses is 
sound. We must make unrelenting war on 
the thief. But we do invite theft. Not long 
ago, in a central lending library in the south, 
I examined bookstock for over half an hour. 
I had no reader’s ticket. No official noticed 
me as I entered or left. I doubt whether 
anyone saw me. This slackness startled me. 


L.A. HEADQUARTERS 


Come, Mr. Editor, you must do better 
than say that news about Chaucer House 
was “wisely withheld from public comment”’. 
Secrecy exacerbated but did not stop com- 
ment. I am grateful to the Library Review 
for printing the note which stirred the 
Council up; to your journal for wisely 
giving Members news that the Council 
unwisely withheld ; and to Mr. Haugh for 
keeping his promise to consider the points I 
raised. I wish that H.Q. could have been 
sited in Westminster, which is the only 
part of the Metropolis with a reasonably 
clean face. 


Now the Council must publish the actual 
minutes of the agreement with the University. 
And another point. In Store Street the L.A. 
building must be prominent. Let both the 
N.C.L. and it be prominent if possible. But 
the L.A., in my opinion, is a more important 
concern than the N.C.L. because it relates 
to all librarianship. 


Yours faithfully, 
Ernest A. SAVAGE, 

23 Braidburn Crescent, 

Edinburgh, 10. 
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3 New Titles A 


| from Odhams 


| on February | 
wid 


Our World and 
its Beginnings 


Gustav Fochler-Hauke 


A brilliantly presented and detailed guide to the 
successive stages of the earth’s history—from the 
birth of the universe and the origin of our planet 
to the awakening of the human intellect. 368 pages, 
16 pages of half-tones and many line drawings. 


30s. Od. net 


Epics of Modern 


True Adventure 
Edited, with a Preface, by Guy Ramsey 


The cream of contemporary fast-action master- 
pieces by world-famous writers, proving that the 
spirit of adventure is as alive today as ever. Each 
of these twenty adventures is not only an inspiring 
experience but a first-class entertainment. 320 
16s. Od. net 


Complete Flower 
Gardening in 
Pictures Richard Sudell 


Specially prepared to help the keen amateur 
gardener grow flowers successfully—from garden 
display to blooms for exhibition stand. Twenty- 
one self-contained sections give expert advice. 
Superbly illustrated. 200 photographs and draw- 
ings. 226 pages, 33 pages in full colour. 

18s. Od. net 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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~BOOK-AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED ANNUAL RECORD OF THE 
PRINCIPAL LONDON, NEW YORK, &C. BOOK-AUCTIONS 


The indispensable guide to the Current Values of Old Books 
in the British Isles and the United States of America 


CURRENT VOLUMES 
Vol. 54 (Auction Season 1956-57) £3 18s Od net 
Fifth General Index (Vols. 41-45) £12 12s. net 


READY MARCH 1959 
Vol. 55 (Auction Season 1957-58) £3 18s Od net 


List of Back Volumes will be sent upon application to 


HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


LONDON : 39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1 
and 16 EAST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


New EPWORTH Books 


SAINTS ALIVE! 


The Methodist Lent Bovk, 1959 
By CANON BRYAN GREEN. Paper 5s. net 
Boards 1s. 6d. net 
This book is intended for the ordinary man who 
wants to know something of what it means to be a 
Christian and to lead the Christian life. 


THE ASTONISHING YOUTH 


A study of John Wesley as men saw him. 
By Dr. MALDWYN EDWARDS. 10s. 6d. net 
This is not one more life of John Wesley but a 
portrait of the man himself. So often he has been 
misrepresented as austere, despotic and unlovable. In 
this book the real man emerges as possessing both 
strength and attractiveness, one whose easy natural 
charm was felt by friend and critic alike. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 


THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE 


By H. P. BLAVATSKY 


FOURTH EDITION 


A Synthesis of SCIENCE, RELIGION and 
PHILOSOPHY from the occult point of view. 
Explains the occult source of the elements 
and their relation to Man. Includes details of 


” 


In six handsome volumes. 9}” « 63”. 
Price £4 14s. 6d. 


Postage inland 3s 6d. Abroad 8s. 6d. 


Theosophical Literature is now a welcome | 


addition in any Public Library 
Theosophical Catalogue Free 


THE THEOSOPHICAL 
PUBLISHING HOUSE LTD 


_ 68 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 


_ the four prehistoric Continents, and the | 
| evolution of Man, prehistoric and historic. 
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